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THE HI-Y IN MISSISSIPPI 



HARRY GRANT ATKINSON 
Formerly, High School, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 



One of the most significant signs of the times is the widespread 
interest in boys' work. Civic, religious, and educational organiza- 
tions have made surveys of boy-life and adopted well-defined 
policies of procedure, calling for the expenditure of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. In fact, there are few communities in the 
United States today in which some agency ministering to the needs 
of boys cannot be found. Prominent among them are the Boy 
Scouts, the DeMolay, special Sunday school classes, Y.M.C.A. 
athletic groups, and, more recently, the Hi-Y. All of these are 
represented in Mississippi, but the Hi-Y probably reaches more 
boys than most of the others combined. It is with the Hi-Y that 
this article deals, and especially with the Hi-Y in Mississippi, 
since it has attained a record growth in that state. 

Out of the eighteen hundred Hi-Y clubs in the United States, 
with a total membership of more than fifty thousand boys, Mis- 
sissippi boasts 243, with an enrolment of over seven thousand. 
Illinois has 102, with a membership of over twenty-five hundred. 
Ohio follows with 94 clubs and thirty- two hundred boys enrolled; 
Michigan has 86 with an enrolment of twenty-five hundred; Iowa, 
81, with two thousand; Indiana, 37, with over fifteen hundred; and 
Wisconsin reports 84, with more than thirteen hundred members. 

The Hi-Y is a Young Men's Christian Association on the high- 
school level. It is operated by high-school boys for high-school 
boys, under the supervision of an adult advisory board. Its 
purpose is "the creation, maintenance, and extension of high stand- 
ards of Christian character throughout the school and community." 
It is primarily a religious organization, proselyting for no church 
and safeguarding the interests of all; but it is also a civic organiza- 
tion, giving its members practical training in the fundamentals of 
Christian citizenship. All other agencies doing boys' work con- 
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centrate, more or less, on a purely religious, physical, or civic 
program. The Hi-Y combines them all. 

The success of the Hi-Y movement is due largely to its plan of 
organization and to certain principles which characterize its activ- 
ities. It is a self-governing institution. When a club is once 
established, it is "run by the boys" themselves. It is organized 
by the local Y.M.C.A. or by a representative of the state Y.M.C.A., 
at the request of a sufficient number of boys and is affiliated with 
the state Y.M.C.A. and with the School Boys' Christian Movement 
of North America. A charter cannot be secured until such affilia- 
tion has been effected and the new organization has definitely as- 
sumed obligations to live up to the high standards set up by the 
state association. 

The membership must equal 50 per cent of the boys enrolled 
in the high school. The members elect from among their number 
a president, a vice-president, a secretary-treasurer, and a reporter. 
Acting under the advice of the man who directs the organization 
of the club, they choose an advisory board consisting of three prom- 
inent Christian men who are keenly interested in boys. The presi- 
dent appoints standing committees on membership, Bible study, 
and service activities. These committees do most of the con- 
structive planning for the organization and see to it that each 
member is constantly challenged by some definite piece of work, 
the performance of which will reflect credit upon the worker and 
the club. The reporter sends in weekly reports to the state office, 
where accounts of the various activities undertaken throughout 
the state are compiled, mimeographed, and mailed to each organ- 
ization. A keen spirit of rivalry is stimulated and maintained by 
these reports. 

The Hi-Y stands for six well-defined principles: 

1. Members are loyal to church and Sunday school. To say 
that a boy is a member of the Hi-Y is equivalent to saying that he 
is a regular attendant at the services of his own church. 

2. Bible study is considered fundamental to the success of the 
organization and to the development of its members. 

3. Unselfish service arouses and develops the noblest qualities 
of manhood. 
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4. Clean speech, clean habits, and clean athletics characterize 
the clean man. 

5. The proper training of young people encourages them to 
assume and discharge actual responsibilities. 

6. Young men need competent and helpful counsel concerning 
their various life problems. Each club is required to have an advi- 
sory board of at least three Christian men. 

One of the major activities of the Hi-Y is the weekly Bible 
study. This is in conformity with the original purpose of the 
Y.M.C.A., as conceived by its founder, Sir George Williams, with 
the second principle of the Hi-Y movement, and with the require- 
ment of the state association, which issues the local charter and 
in a general way supervises the activities of the organization. 
No particular Bible-study course is required, but most of the clubs 
in Mississippi use the Life Problem Discussion Manual, which 
includes practical discussions on such vital problems as cheating, 
gambling, profanity, and sex life. Each discussion is carefully 
worked out on a Scriptural basis, leading the boy to a realization of 
the fact that he can apply Christian principles and standards in his 
own individual conduct. 

The most interesting, and probably the most important, part 
of the Hi-Y program has to do with service activities. Each club 
makes it a business to be constantly on the alert for opportunities 
to be of service to the school and community, and each member 
of a live organization takes pride in the performance of the tasks 
assigned to him by the service committee. A few examples of 
service activities performed in the state of Mississippi during the 
winter of 1921-22 will serve to illustrate this phase of the Hi-Y 
work. A Hi-Y club in George County purchased an artificial limb 
for a boy who had lost one of his legs in an accident. In Copiah 
County a truck farmer was sick at the time his tomato plants had 
to be transplanted. He was unable to hire help. The local 
Hi-Y learned of his need, secured permission to be absent from 
school for one day, and set out his entire field with thousands of 
tomato plants. In Columbus, Mississippi, the Hi-Y Club, of its 
own volition, undertook the task of keeping the new high-school 
building free from vandalism. A cow belonging to a certain poor 
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widow in Lauderdale County died. She was unable to pay the 
scavenger the fee he asked to haul the dead animal away. The 
local Hi-Y buried the carcass, and the reporter sent the following 
lucid report to the state office: "Our club last week buried a cow 
which died for a poor family that was unable to do so." In other 
parts of the state, Hi-Y clubs have broken up crap-shooting, 
stamped out smutty stories, purified athletics, and accomplished 
many other things of real worth to the school and community. 

Still another phase of the Hi-Y work is participation in various 
kinds of campaigns in the school, in the community, and in the 
state as a whole. One of the most popular of these is the "Join 
the Church Campaign," in which members of the club who are 
already allied with some church urge other boys to join the church 
of their preference or that of their parents. Great care is taken to 
allow each boy the utmost freedom of choice. The principal of the 
New Albany High School reports that all but two boys in the New 
Albany High School joined the church last winter as the result of 
the campaign carried on in that town. In January of each year a 
thrift campaign is launched in connection with National Thrift 
Week. In this enterprise the boys try to induce young people 
and adults to open savings accounts, take out life insurance, make 
wills, and adopt the budget system for expenditures. Records of 
results are kept and careful follow-up campaigns are conducted in 
many places. One week of each year is devoted to the "Father and 
Son Campaign," the purpose of which is obviously to bring about 
mutual understanding and fellowship. One pleasant feature of 
this week is the father and son banquet to which the fathers are 
proudly bidden by their sons; and though the mothers often con- 
stitute the necessary machinery which makes the culinary wheels 
go round, they remain tactfully in the background. The "Social 
Hygiene Campaign," also state-wide in its scope, has been so well 
worked out in Mississippi as to win the hearty approbation of 
Dr. Hardy Hayes, who has charge of the venereal work for the 
State Board of Health. " Keeping fit" lectures, tearing down adver- 
tisements of patent drugs, and putting up government placards 
constitute the major portion of the activities in this campaign. 
Other movements successfully conducted in Mississippi are the 
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"Stick to School Campaign" and the "Find Yourself Campaign," 
in which high-school boys are given the benefit of lectures and 
personal conferences by prominent business and professional men 
as an aid in the selection of a vocation. 

Older boys' conferences, held in various parts of the state each 
year, are attended by hundreds of high-school boys. Each club 
represented turns in an oral report of the preceding year's work; 
the boys make a great many speeches on topics of mutual interest, 
and speakers of wide reputation deliver inspirational addresses. 
Each meeting is distinctively religious in character, and every 
number on the program is intended to make a definite contribution 
to character-building. 

This year the state Y.M.C.A. maintained four summer camps 
for the Hi-Y boys in Mississippi. The purpose of these camps was 
to develop and train leaders and officers for the local organizations. 
The program included athletics as well as instruction in the tech- 
nique of club work. The camp leaders were of wide reputation in 
the South, and the instructors included some of the best high- 
school teachers in the state. 1 The demand for such camps became 
so great that the resources of the state association were severely 
taxed to provide ample facilities. 

High-school principals of Mississippi who have had an opportu- 
nity to observe the club activities at close range through a consider- 
able period of time speak warmly in praise of the Hi-Y. They assert 
that it fosters school spirit; that, composed as it is of the leading 
boys of the community standing four-square for high ideals of 
Christian character and actively championing every worth-while 
policy for the improvement of student life, the Hi-Y is the most 
powerful force for good existing today in the state of Mississippi; 
that it solves the high-school fraternity problem, builds Christian 
character, provides constructive training in citizenship, strengthens 
the church and Sunday school, and develops community leaders. 
The parents, religious leaders, and business men who come into 
daily contact with these seven or eight thousand Christian-citizens- 
in-the-making heartily endorse the claim. 

1 The Mississippi State Teachers' Association has several times publicly endorsed 
the Hi-Y. 



